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nisance of all relief to the poor.   Dr. Guy went a step further and wrote:
What educationalists have to do is to instruct (if they can be taught) the large dole-giving community, and to get them punished, as did our ancestors some centuries ago ; but, above all, to purge the nation of the hypocrisy which sends the mendicant to prison, while for the great central vice of dole-giving it has only mild reproofs, or even gentle commendation.1
Added to the indiscriminate giving of individuals was the injurious and corrupting relief provided by the Poor Law authorities, and charitable societies, offered with little consideration for the effect on the character, or the future of the recipient. " Thieves' suppers " and cc Prostitutes' meetings" were then considered as desirable and useful, and Sir Charles Trevelyan's wise words were resented as showing want of sympathy on his part. He wrote :
We are doing all we can to form the thieves and prostitutes into a class. Without such help they could not consist as a class, but must be brouight face to face with the Poor Law and the police, and then there would be an end of them *—
an optimistic opinion which has, alas! not yet been justified. In a spirit of helpfulness many societies and agencies were established, among the most prominent being "The Society for the Relief of Distress,5' founded in 1860 ; " The Metropolitan Visiting and Belief Association," 1843; "The Strangers5 Friend Society," 1785 ; " The Society for the Suppression of Mendicity," 1818 ; " The Parochial Mission Women Fund," 1860 ; " The Society for Improving the Condition of the Labouring Classes," 1844. Added to these large organisations, there arose many others connected with churches, chapels, and preaching centres, which in their turn distributed coal and bread tickets, and established soup kitchens, boot funds, shelters, and other channels of irregular relief. All these societies pursued their respective labours, sometimes obtained funds by exaggerated statements, and often relieved the same cases in ignorance of each other's action. The whole system, if it could be called a " system," was wasteful and ineffective, but its worst result was its evil influence on the poor, who were taught to beg, to prevaricate and to lie about their circumstances, to avoid work as less profitable than cadging, and to count
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